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Indian Election Results 


India's great experiment gave a clear victory to Nehru's Congress Party— 


but Communist gains indicate a threat and a challenge for future leadership. 


BY RICHARD LEONARD PARK 


“saad FIRST GENERAL ELECTION has resulted in the 


return to power of the Congress Party, headed by 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru.' The President of 
India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, announced his nomina- 
tions to the Council of States (the upper house of 
Parliament) on April 2, 1952, thus completing the 
formalities of the elections.* The House of the People, 
with 499 members, and the Council of States, with 216,* 
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the Indian general election of 1951-52, sponsored and con- 
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1 The data contained in this article have been verified 
where possible by reference to official sources. The author 
is indebted to Sri Gopal Krishna for assistance in compiling 
information. 

2 The President and Vice President of India will be 
elected in May 1952. It is expected that the Congress Party 
nominees, Dr. Rajendra Prasad for President .and Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan for Vice President, will be elected without 
any difficulty. 

3 The House of the People is composed of 489 elected 
representatives, plus 10 nominees of the President of India 
to represent: Jammu and Kashmir (6); Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands (1); Part “B’ Tribal Areas, ic., for Assam 
(1); Anglo-Indian community (2). (Under Article 331 of 
the constitution, when the President is convinced that Anglo- 
Indian interests are not properly represented, he may nom- 
inate a maximum of two members of the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity to represent these interests. Mr. Frank Anthony and 
Mr. A. E. T. Barrow were nominated under these provisions 
by the President on March 29, 1952.) 

The Council of States is composed of 200 elected mem- 
bers, plus 16 nominees of the President to represent: Jammu 
and Kashmir (4); the fields of art, literature, science, and 
social work (12). 
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which together constitute the central Parliament, and 
state Legislative Assemblies and Legislative Councils, 
whose membership totals over three thousand, are now 
prepared to carry on the responsibilities of represen- 
tative government by virtue of a mandate given by 
the Indian people. This election, based on adult suf- 
frage, was started in the late fall of 1951 in order to 
assure an orderly procedure in canvassing the political 
opinions of 176 million eligible voters.t Today, as 
new ministries are being formed, observers can report 
that this first major trial of the citizens of India in 
the democratic process has been both fair and orderly 
and the results generally indicative of the good com- 
mon sense which a large, illiterate electorate can show 
in choosing its representatives. 

The main political consequence of the election is 
the fact that Prime Minister Nehru’s Congress Party 
will continue to govern India during the next five 
years. Both at the center and in most of the states, 
the Congress won clear victories; but there were also 
significant local successes for Communist Party and 
Communist-front candidates in several parts of India, 


4 See Richard Leonard Park, “India’s General Elections,” 
Far Eastern Survey, January 9, 1952. 
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particularly in the south. Despite these Communist ad- 
vances, the Congress has seated sufficient members 
everywhere to claim the right to form the central 
and all of the state ministries. Its working majority 
in the House of the People is large; in all of the states 
other than Madras, Travancore-Cochin, PEPSU (Pat- 
iala-Rast Punjab States Union), and Orissa, absolute 
majorities were won by the Congress, Even in these 
four exceptional states where other parties gained siz- 
able numbers of seats, the Congress Party has formed 
ministries, since none of the opposition parties was 
able to organize a coalition which exceeded the 
strength of the Congress bloc of votes. Thus, unless a 
crisis occurs, it may be assumed that the Congress 
Party will continue in office in the center and in 
most of the states until.the next scheduled general 


election in 1956-57. 


Success of Election Procedure 

When the Indian Parliament announced that a 
general election would be held in 1951-52, based on 
the principle of adult suffrage, some political analysts 
scoffed at the scheme, saying that it was certain to 
result in violence, manipulation of the votes of illiterates 
(who form 82 percent of the eligible voters), and a 
general distortion of the concept of representative gov- 
ernment. No such judgment can be made on these 
grounds after the fact, for the voters of India were 
given a maximum of encouragement to cast their 
votes in a free and fair manner, and the independent 
Election Commission charged with handling the legal 
and protective procedures of the election conducted 
the difficult process in an exemplary fashion. 

Preparing the election rolls, processing nomination 
papers, printing millions of ballots, hiring and training 
election officers, setting up thousands of polling booths, 
and giving publicity to the methods of voting were 
arduous chores, indeed, for an election in which so 
many millions were eligible to take part. The mere 
physical difficulties of servicing the many isolated and 
politically inexperienced areas of India made charges 
of maladministration likely. Yet most careful observers 
agree on at least one generalization concerning this 
particular election: the method used to give the. In- 
dian people an opportunity to vote was wisely chosen, 
and the men responsible for administering the clec- 
tion machinery are to be commended for their excel- 
lent work. 

About 60 percent of the registered voters exercised 
their franchise, This is a relatively high percentage 
when one considers the size of the country and the 
number of citizens holding the right to vote. Women 
were nét reluctant to go to the polls despite social 
conventions which some felt would militate against 
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large-scale female participation. Official figures are 
not available, but on a rough estimate it is felt that 
approximately 35 to 40 percent of the actual voters 
were women. Some polling officers interviewed stated 
that in their areas far more women than men voted. 

These remarks are made at the outset to make clear 
that critics of the Indian general election will find 
it difficult to condemn the methad chosen to translate 
individual political preferences into institutions cap- 
able of running the government of India. But how 
many voted, and why? Who was elected and for 
what reasons? What political consequences flow from 
the voters’ choices? These are questions of a different 
order. 


Victory for Nehru and Congress 

The Indian people, albeit politically inexperienced 
and in large part illiterate, chose to return to office 
the one party which stood an even chance of dealing 
successfully with the problems of India, problems 
which are among the most complex in the world. 
There can be no doubt that the whirlwind tour of 
Congress President Jawaharlal Nehru helped to assure 
his party’s victory. This tour took him into almost 
every important sector of every state. Nehru’s personal 
popularity and his ability to express the aspirations of 
a newly independent India in a vivid and forceful 
manner met with warm response; the actual votes 
polled seem to indicate that Nehru’s personal appeals 
were well received. Without such inspiration, the con- 
ditions in the countryside, where famine and inade- 
quate supplies of housing and clothing were pressing 
the people heavily, might well have discouraged a 
vote of confidence for the party in power.* 

Opposing the Congress in the election were a multi- 
plicity of parties and independents of Right or Left 
persuasion who put up more of a fight than some ex- 
pected. Taken together, the Communist Party, the 
Socialist Party, the many other minor parties, and 
independent candidates gained more votes than did 
the Congress. But no one opposing party came close 
to the Congress vote. In the House of the People, for 
example, the Socialist Party came closest to the Con- 
gress in the number of votes cast. But whereas the 
Congress gained 45 percent of the total vote, the 
Socialists won only 10 percent, while the Communist 
Party won only 5.5 percent of the votes. For the 
state Assembly elections, the same generalization holds 
true on an average, but at the same time in certain 
southern states the total Communist vote was large. 


5 A searching critique of the Congress Party victory and 
Nehru’s role as leader of the victorious party will be found 
in B. P. Sharma's article, “The General Election—Retro- 
spect and Prospect,” Hindustan Standard, April 12, 1952. 
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The Congress won its victory for a variety of rea- 
sons. First was a certain residue of affection for the 
Gandhian party which led India to independence from 
British rule. Second, the personal leadership of Nehru 
and the general organizational strength of the Con- 
gress Party paid dividends in votes. Third, the large 
number of independent candidates and opposition 
parties contesting for seats resulted in a canceling out 
of much of the anti-Congress vote, allowing the Con- 
gress to win many marginal seats. 

It is important to notice that the Congress’ percent- 
age of votes was considerably less than its percentage 
of seats gained.* In the case of the opposition parties, 
the percentage of votes gained was greater than the 
number of seats won, the one exception to this general 
rule being the Communist Party, which chose to con- 
centrate its vote in specific areas, thereby gaining a 
slightly greater percentage of seats than its percentage 
of the votes. 


Factors Favoring Congress 

It is possible that had the parties of the Right or 
the non-Communist Left formed effective united fronts 
for purposes of the election battle, the Congress Party 
would not have been able to do so well as it did. On 
the other hand, coalitions are precarious affairs. The 
alliance between Kripalani’s Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party (KMPP) and the Communist Party seems to 
have resulted in some KMPP followers voting for Con- 
gress Party or independent candidates in preference 
to voting for a “Communist-front” group. Similarly, 
there is reason to believe that the Scheduled Caste 
Federatior alliance with the Socialists lost votes for 
the Social st Party because some Socialists disapproved 
of the Scheduled Caste Federation’s ideology and 
leadership. 

Furthennore, the fact that the Congress was the 
party in power was in most instances an asset at the 
polls, Several observers have reported areas known to 
incline toward the Socialist Party, the Communist 
Party, or Hindu right-wing parties where the actual 
vote was heavily in the Congress’ favor. Future muni- 
cipal and by-elections may give further indications of 
the political trends in these areas, which may show 
less preference for the Congress than the general elec- 
tion vote indicaced. 

One concludes that the Congress won the election, 
if not by acclaim, yet decisively enough to assure a 
comparatively secure five-year tenure in office.’ The 


6 Cf. Table I. p. 65. 

7 For details of election results in the lower houses, ic., 
House of the People and state Legislative Assemblies, see 
Tables I through IV (pp. 65, 68-69). Table V (p. 70) lists 
all recognized parties which participated in the election. 
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exceptions to the general rule, however, offer a greater 
challenge to the would-be analyst of the Indian pol- 
itical scene. 
Assessing Communist Gains 

A great deal has been written in the press about the 
significant victories of the Communist Party of India 


' (CPI) in this election. It has been said that the roots 


of an Indian “Yenan” may have been laid in Travan- 
core-Cochin, in Madras, and in parts of Hyderabad in 
south India. Some hold that from this core area the 
CPI will have an opportunity to consolidate a united 
Communist front on a geographical basis, eventually 
capturing power in the local state Assemblies and 
planning an order of march throughout the country. 
Others, while not stressing the geographical basis of 
the Communist movement in India, claim that the 
most important thing shown by the election was the 
rise of the Communist tide in the country, indicated 
most clearly in south India, but also evident in states 
such as West Bengal and in the small “C” state of 
Tripura in northeast India. These propositions, though 
not completely groundless, need to be subjected to 
critical analysis. 

One must bear in mind that students of Indian 
politics have very little verified information on which to 
base such bold assertions. There is no important country 
in the world whose political structure is so little known 
as that of India. Experienced Indian journalists, pro- 
fessors of political science in Indian universities, and 
the more analytical of the practicing politicians admit 
when pressed that they simply do not know what 
worth-while conclusions can be drawn from the facts 
and figures issued so neatly from the Election Com- 
mission office. Guesses are made, but at the present 
time all except the most general observations should 
be held in reserve for later judgment, 

This warning may seem difficult to accept, con- 
sidering the apparent importance of the Indian elec- 
tion in the context of present world conditions. But it 
would be well to note that the election analyses so 
far offered to the reading public have, in fact, been 
derived from second and third-hand sources, have 
been based on meager and unscientific field surveys, 
and have been produced rapidly to meet editors’ de- 
mands. This is not to undervalue the journalists’ in- 
sights, but merely to point out that there is little 
reason to weigh these election surveys heavily in as- 
sessing so important a conclusion as that Communism 
is on the march in India. 

If total election results may be accepted as one 
means of estimating the strength of the Communist 
movement in India, the conclusion is reached that 
the CPI achieved only a modest success. In the House 


of the People there are 27 Commmunists in a total of 
499 members (of whom 489 were elected), as come 
pared with 362 from the ruling Congress Party. The 
Communists, being the largest of the opposition par- 
ties, may take an active part in the parliamentary op- 
position. They may enlarge their strength by united 
front tactics. But it is possible that the opposition in 
Parliament will be formed from a number of independ- 
ents and other non-Congress, non-Communist parties, 
headed by Dr Prasad Mookerjee of the 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh 

The small Communist minority does not seem to 
constitute a serious threat to the power of the Con- 
gress, at any rate at this stage. In the state Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, 180 out of 3,283 seats are held by 
Communists as compared with a total of 2,248 held 
by the Congress. Even if the Communists secure 
the active association of some independent and minor- 
coalition-opposition — plan, 


Shyama 


ity party members in a 
there still does not seem to be much of an immediate 
threat to the Congress in most of the states. 

In the most general terms, the CPI does not seem 
to have achieved anything more than a moderate gain 
of political power in the country. On closer analysis, 
however, it is true that in Madras, West Bengal, Hy- 
derabad, and Travancore-Cochin Communist successes 
have more than academic interest 


The Case of Madras 


The political chaos which arose in Madras follow- 
ing the election is perhaps the most crucial case of 
Communist success in disrupting a clear Congress vic- 
tory in India. Although the CPI gained only 62 seats 
in an Assembly of 375, compared with 152 for the 
Congress, the Communists combined efforts with cer- 
tain independents, the KMPP, and members of other 


small parties to present a coalition front challenging 
the Congress’ attempt to form a stable ministry. A 
number of the Madras Communists come from the 
Andhra area of north Madras, the area of Telegu- 
speaking peoples who for some years have demanded 
a state separated from the Tamil-speaking areas of 


south Madras. On this linguistic issue the CPI has 
been able to gather together advocates of an Andhra 
state from different parties to oppose the Congress 
ministry. The problem became so critical that Chak- 
ravarti Rajagopalachari, first Indian Governor Gen- 
eral and later Home Minister of India, was called 
from retirement to form and head the Congress min- 
istry in Madras. This action was taken to stave off 
the demands of the CPI-dominated coalition, which 
also claimed the right to form the ministry. 

Since the Congress held the largest bloc of mem- 
bers in the Legislative Assembly, its right to form the 
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ministry was clear. But whether Rajagopalachari can 
form a moderately stable, workirg ministry is another 
question. If he cannot, two courses of action remain. 
The Governor may ask the CPlI-headed coalition to 
attempt to form an alternative ministry, or, on the 
Governor's direction, the Assembly may be dissolved, 
government being carried on in the interim by the 
Governor, and a date may be set for a new election 
in Madras for a state Assembly. In either case, the 
political fate of Madras state would be in the bal- 
ance. At this juncture it appears that the prestige of 
Rajagopalachari will be great enough to stabilize a 
ministry for the immediate future at least. 

The Madras case illustrates the not unnatural dif- 
ficulties which arise in India when the party in power 
in the central government is not equally supported in 
a given state. The root of the difficulty is a constitu- 
tion which is apparently federal in formal structure, 
but actually unitary in regard to financial and other 
political controls. So far no case has arisen where a 
hostile, non-Congress ministry has held power in a 
state while the Congress holds power in New Delhi. 
When a clear-cut case does arise, the constitutional and 
practical difficulties will become more readily ap- 


parent.* 


Commas Threat to State Ministries 


Other states have had their share of difficulties on 
the Communist issue. In Travancore-Cochin the Con- 
gress, with 44 seats in a total of 108 in the Assembly, 
has formed a ministry on the basis of a working coali- 
tion despite the fact that the CPI holds at least 32 
seats in a coalition-opposition. The Congress ministry 
appears to be sufficiently strong to carry on the func- 
tions of government successfully, but the discontent in 
the state has not abated and further trouble can be 
expected in the future. In Hyderabad the People’s 
Democratic Front (a Communist party formed as an 
election device to bypass the ban then existing on 
the CPI in Hyderabad) took 42 seats in an Assembly of 
175. The Congress won 93 seats and has formed the 
ministry. But serious social problems, particularly in 
the Telengana area, where the PDF took the vast 
majority of seats on the land tenure issue, remain a 
constant threat to the stability of the Hyderabad gov- 
ernment. 

West Bengal is often overlooked in_ post-election 
studies of Communist gains because of the absolute 
majority of 151 Congress seats in an Assembly of 238, 
compared with the CPI-headed United Front bloc of 
28 seats. Nevertheless one cannot assume that there is 


8 See Holden Furber, “Constitution-Making 
Far Eastern Survey, April 20, 1949. 
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in India,” 
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no Communist threat in West Bengal. Most of the 
key ministers in the old West Bengal government were 
defeated in the election, leaving Premier Dr. B. C. 
Roy handicapped in his struggle with local Communists 
both in the Assembly and out. Calcutta is one of the 
most important centers of all-India Communist activi- 
ties; districts in north Bengal contain many tea planta- 
tions which suffer from labor troubles; and Kalimpong, 
India’s gate to Tibet, is under CPI influence. These 
political facts are combined with constantly recurring 
political’ difficulties with East Pakistan, the serious 
refugee problems of the state, and the ever-present 
danger of labor unrest in the dominant and precari- 
ously balanced jute industry, Election results to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Bengal, a border state with 
economic ties throughout India, may be assumed to 
be a priority target of the Communists. 
Paradoxically, the moderate Communist successes 


beneficial consequence of posing the 
i tegic, and practical political issues be- 
tween the Congress Party and the CPI sufficiently to 
stimulate a new vigor and sense of all-India responsi- 
bility in the Congress Party. In this sense, the Com- 
munist gains may prove to have been a timely warning 
to the Congress. CPI members in the new state As- 
semblies may be expected to raise questions and enter 
arguments which the Congress ministers will be able to 
answer only by clear-cut statements of support for 
democratic values and procedures. This sharpening 
of Congress wits on the hone of Communist opposi- 
tion has been noted in Bengal, Madras, and Hydera- 
bad to date. The proceedings in the central Parlia- 
ment should be even more revealing. 
The Socialist Party expected to be the leader of ihe 
opposition in India following the election. Some pre- 
dicted that the Socialists would win in Vindhya Pra- 


TABLE I: VOTES WON BY PARTIES, HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE * 


No. of seats No. of 


contested 
Congress Party 362 
Socialist. Party 12 
KMP Party 9 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh 3 
CPI & Allies 27 
Ram Rajya Parishad 3 
AISCF 2 
Hindu Mahasabha 4 
Other Parties 30 
Independents 453 37 


Party 


seats won 


Percentage of Percentage of 
(unofficial) total votes total seats 

47,588,000 449 7403 
11,129,000 10.5 2.45 
6,147,000 58 1.84 
3,180,000 3.0 0.62 
5,723,000 54 5.52 
2,014,000 19 0.62 
2,438,000 2.3 0.41 
954,000 0.9 0.82 
11,023,000 10.4 6.13 
15,792,000 14.9 7.56 


No. of votes 


TABLE II: VOTES WON BY PARTIES, LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES ** 


No. of seats No. of 


contested 
2,248 

126 

77 

52 

180 

32 

12 


Seats won 


Percentage of 
(unofficial ) total votes 

43,548,000 42.5 
9,939,000 9.7 
5,072,000 49 
2,869,000 28 
6,148,000 6.0 
1,230,000 1.2 
1,742,000 1.7 
871,000 0.8 
10,144,000 9.9 


No. of votes Percentage of 
total seats 


20,903,000 20.4 


For explanation of abbreviations, see Table V. 


* HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE: 
Number of cligible voters 
Number of votes invalidated (appr. ) 1,635,000 
Number of valid votes polled 105,987,318 
Percentage of total eligible voters 60.2 
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176,000,000 


** STATE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES: 
Number of eligible voters 
Number of votes invalidated (appr.) 1,126,000 
Number of valid votes polled 102,465,619 
Percentage of total eligible voters 58.2 


176,000,000 


| 
Party 
Congress Party 68.58 
Socialist Party 3.84 | 
KMP Party 2.35 9 
Bharatiya Jan Sangh 0.98 } 
CPI & Allies 5.49 ! 
Ram Rajya Parishad 0.98 
AISCF 0.36 
Hindu Mahasabha 206 20 0.61 
Other Parties 1,376 261 7.93 
Independents 
(5,681 candidates) 2,596 
65 


desh to the extent of gaining the right to form a 
ministry. The election results show that these pre- 
dictions were very far from the mark. Whereas the 
Socialists offered 255 candidates for the House of the 
People, they won in only !2 constituencies; ior the 
state Legislative Assemblies, they contested 1,797 seats 
and won only 126. It is true that the Socialists polled 


over 11 million votes in the country, second only to 


the Congress in this respect, but they won few seat 


In contrast, the Com- 


because their vote was scattered 
House of tie 


The general 


munists, contesting 70 seats for the 
People, won 27 on a 5.5 million vote 
election was a great disappointment to the Socialists 
and a surprise to many who continue to feel that the 
Socialist Party has earned the respect of a large com- 
munity in India. More will be heard from the Socialist 
Party; the clection was a sobering lesson in the need 
for more practical attention to party tactics and 
strategy, as well as to ideology, which the party has 
previously emphasized. 

Even more devastating was the defeat meted out to 
the communal (religion-oriented) parties such as the 
Hindu Mahasabha, Jan Sangh, and Ram Rajya Par- 
ishad. Prime Minister Nehru made a special issue of 
communalism in the elections. He pleaded for the 
secular state and condemned the communal parties. 
The people of India apparently sided with their Prime 
Minister on this issue. 


Communalism Still an Issue 

The contests in PEPSU (Patiala-East Punjab States 
Union), Orissa, and Rajasthan were special cases. 
The PEPSU election resulted in substantial gains by 
the Akali Dal, a Sikh-rights party, which won 19 
seats in an Assembly of 60. This was much less than 
had been expected, but it split the vote in such a way 
as to leave the Congress without a working majority 
in the Assembly. The Congress formed a ministry by 
gaining the support of some of the independent Sikhs. 
But the ministry is weak and a future outbreak of 
political conflict between the Congress and groups in 
opposition is probable.’ In Orissa, an area where the 
power of the landlords and small Princes remains great, 
the Ganatantra Parishad (favoring conservative, landed 
interests) appealed to the electorate on grounds of 
traditional loyalty to the Princes and landowners and 
won 31 seats. This gain was sufficient to make it dif- 


9 The PEPSU Congress ministry resigned on April 18, 
1952, when it could no longer command a majority in the 
Assembly because of the defection of several Congressmen in 
favor of the United Front opposition party. Gian Singh 
Rarewala, leader of the United Front, is forming the new 
ministry from among his coalition party, which contains 
former Congressmen, a few very influential Communists, and 
a number of Akali Dal followers 
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ficult for the Congress to form a ministry. Similarly in 
Rajasthan, the center of Princely-house strength in 
India, Hindu conservative parties and conservative in- 
dependents polled many votes and won over 50 seats. 
In both states, Orissa and Rajasthan, the Congress has 
formed ministries. But in each the ministry’s majority is 
small and the threat from Hindu-communal and 
Prince-backed groups is not to be ignored. 

It will be seen from these remarks that it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the communal issue is com- 
pletely settled in India. Prime Minister Nehru’s leader- 
ship in opposition to the Hindu and Sikh parties and 
interests was the major factor leading to communal- 
ism’s defeat in this election. However, an important 
wing of the Congress, plus organized Hindu-interest 
parties and the cultural organization of Hindu mili- 
tancy, the RSS (Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh) ,"° are 
by no means negligible factors in the Indian political 
arena. One can safely conclude that in this election 
most of the voters did not favor communal parties, 
but that Hindu militancy, as opposed to secularism in 
politics, has its advocates in India and in future elec- 
tions may rise or fall depending on the vigor of the 
secular-force leadership. 

The Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party (KMPP), headed 
by J. B. Kripalani, former Congress Party President 
and a close associate of Gandhi, did not fare as well 
as had been expected. Kripalani himself was defeated. 
In Madras the KMPP won 35 seats in the Assembly, 
mostly from the Andhra area. Elsewhere, in West 
Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, and Mysore, the party took 
a few seats. It formed election alliances with several 
parties, including the Communists, in a desperate at- 
tempt to gain votes and position; this neo-Communist 
affinity continues in the post-election period. There is 
little evidence to lead one to believe that the KMPP 
will gain strength in the future. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee’s Bharatiya Jan 
Sangh Party, and numerous other small parties, had 
some local successes in a small scale, but they do not 
seem to have affected the general pattern of political 
control in India. 

Personalities in the Election 

A number of well known personalities in Indian 
politics were defeated in the election; others retired 
voluntarily from the political field. Chakravarti Raja- 
gopalachari, now Premier of Madras by virtue of hav- 
ing been nominated to the Legislative Council, did 
not run for office as he had planned to retire. Similarly 

10 See Jean A. Curran, Jr., “The RSS: Militant Hindu- 
ism,” Far Eastern Survey, May 17, 1950; and the same 
author's more claborate study, Militant Hinduism in Indian 
Politics: A Study of the RSS. (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1951). 
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the Food Minister, K. M. Munshi, did not enter the 
election. Munshi will return to his major interest, the 
cultural activities of Bombay. Among the others who 
did not fight the election were: Congress Party, Pur- 
shottamdas Tandon, ex-President of the Congress; B. 
G. Kher, former Chief Minister of Bombay; N. Gop- 
alaswami Iyengar, Minister for Railways and Trans- 
port; Socialist Party, Jayaprakash Narayan, party 
President; Rammanohar Lohia, party foreign affairs 
leader; Hindu Mahasabha, V. D. Savarkar, L. B. 
Bhopatkar; Communist Party, Ajoya Ghose, General 
Secretary; P. C. Joshi, ex-General Secretary. 

A dozen of the most prominent trade union leaders 
from several parties were defeated. This interesting 
sidelight on the election is difficult to explain except 
on the ground that they ran on party, rather than 
trade union, issues. The fact remains that the top trade 
union leadership will not have its most vigorous 
spokesmen in Parliament or in the Assemblies. Three 
officers of the Indian National Trades Union Congress 
(INTUC) were defeated for the House of the People: 
Khandubahi Desai, President; Michael John, Vice 
President; and Maitrayee Bose, Organizing Secretary. 
Similarly, both Suresh Banerjee (President) and Dev- 
en Sen (Secretary) of the Bengal INTUC ‘(affiliated 
with the KMPP) were defeated for the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly. Four leaders of the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha (Indian Labor Association), which is under 
Socialist leadership, were defeated: G. G. Mehta 
(General Secretary), Shibnath Banerjee (Vice Presi- 
dent), T. S. Ramanujam (Vice President), and Din- 
kar Desai (Bombay leader). To complete the Socialist 
Party and Hind Mazdoor Sabha rout, Ashok Mehta, 
chief spokesman for the Hind Mazdoor Sabha and 
number two leader of the Socialist Party, was defeated. 
Even S. A. Dange, Communist leader of the All-India 
Trades Union Congress, did not win a seat. Other 
labor leaders who failed of election were R. S. Ruikar 
of the Forward Bloc (Subhasists); Professor K. T. 
Shah (Independent), President of the United Trades 
Union Congress; and S. Guruswami, General Secretary 
of the all-India Railwaymen’s Federation. 


The Upper House 


The functions of the upper houses in the central 
and state governments are less important than those 
of the lower houses, in this respect following tradi- 
tions developed in Great Britain. As might be expected 
in an election which resulted in a Congress victory, 
under a constitution which provides that elected mem- 
bers of the lower houses shall vote for members of the 
Council of States, most of the seats in the Council are 
held by Congressmen. Of 200 elected members of 
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The Left Wing in Japanese Politics 
by Evelyn S. Colbert 
After analyzing the prewar left-wing movement, 
the author describes the postwar growth of 
proletarian groups, the left wing in office under 
Premier Katayama, and the Communists in Japan, 
providing detailed biographical notes on Socialist 
and Communist leaders. 353 pp. $4.50. 
To be published May 16 
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the Council of States, 146 belong to the Congress 
Party. The 16 non inees of the President of India in- 
clude 4 members for Jammu and Kashmir and 12 
from the fields of the arts, literature, science, and 
social work. Under the latter provision a number of 
leaders in India’s intellectual life" have been added 
to the Council of States, and its debates will be im- 
proved by their presence. 

At the time of writing, all of the Legislative Coun- 
cils in the states have not been formed. However, the 
Congress will control the upper houses at least to 
the extent that it controls the lower houses. 

More detailed statements concerning the election 
results can be made when more complete statistical 
data is available from the Election Commission. The 
evidence so far released indicates a modest victory 
for the Congress, accompanied by a rise in the in- 
fluence of the CPI and affiliated groups, and a decline 
in the strength of the communal parties. 

While it is true that the Congress gained power 
throughout India, it did so on a minority vote. The 
Communist gains, though small, were indicative of a 
trend which can be stemmed only by politicians who 
are willing to work as hard and plan as shrewdly as 
the Communists. India has no major second party; 


future leaders of India. 


11 Dr. Zakir Husain, 


Satyendra Nath Bose, eminent physicist; Dr. J. 
Kumarappa, sociologist and social worker; Dr. Kalidas N 
Indologist and historian; Maithili Sharan Gupta, famous 


i 
| 
is bidding for Onor. 
of the coming few years, plus local and municipal 
elections, will reveal whether the Congress, the Social- 
a ists, Hindu parties, or the Communists are to be the 
educationist, Vice Chancellor, 
Al . University i Krishnaswami, lawyer; Professor 
Hindi poet; Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, social worker and author; 
Prithviraj Kapoor, distinguished actor of screen and stage; 
Dr. Sahib Singh Sokhey, scientist; Professor Radhakumud 
Mookerji, historian; Professor Naraindas R. Malkani, social 
worker and educationist; Shrimati Rukmini Devi, dancer. 
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TABLE V: INDIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 


‘Genuine Congress Party’ 
dissidents. Confined to 


Pamaa Concurss 
Moderate Party of Congress 
Manipur State 

Aut Castes Feperation (AISCF 
Party leader: Dr. Bo Ambedkar 

Moderate. Confined to Amam 


Liberal 


Aut Prorte’s Paary 

“Indian People's Party” — Hindu 

Party leader: Dr. S. P. Mookerjee 

Cocuts Paary: Liberal, Anti Travancore-Cochin 
Separate Cochin State is the main demand. Confined to 
Cochin State of Travancore-Cochin Union 

Commonweat Party: Conservative. Non Brahmin caste Party 
Confined to a few districts of Madras State 

CPI). Leaders 


Buamativa Jan Sanom 
Conservative 
Union 


Communtst Pasty oF Inpta S. A. Dange, 


A. K. Ghosh 
Cononrss Party 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Foawaap Broc | Marxist 
Shilbhadra Yaji 
Brioc 
R. S. Ruikar 
Ganput Sesox Sanna 
Confined to Manipur 


Liberal-Moderate Socialist. Leader: Sri 


Leader: Pandit 


Neo-Communist 


Subhasist Radical Socialist. Leader: Sri 


“Gandhi Service League” — Moderate. 


Ganatantra Parisnap: “Republican Party” — Conservative 
Confined to Bihar and Orissa States. 


“Republican League” — Conservative 


GANATANTRA SANOH: 
Confined to Tripura 

Gano Nationat Councn 
Garo Tribe in Assam 

“Landiords’ Party” 


Moderate-Liberal. Confined to 


Gumaspaas Conservative. Confined to 
Saurashtra 

Guana Leaoue: Conservative. Confined to Darjeeling dis- 
trict of West Bengal 

Hinpu Manmasasna: “Hindu League” 
tive. Leader: Dr. N. B. Khare 

InperenpentT Peorie’s Party: Moderate. Confined to Oris- 
sa State 

Janata Panty: “People’s Party” 
to a few districts of Bihar State 

Juanxuann Parry: Moderate. Scheduled Tribe State Party 
Confined to a few districts of Bihar. Leader: Jaipal Singh. 


Moderate Conservative. Confined to Madras 


Hindu 


Conserva- 


Conservative. Confined 


Justice Paary 
State. 

Kerata Soctauist Party (KSP): 
fined to Travancore-Cochin Union 


Radical Socialist. Con- 


Kwast anp Jaintia Dursar: Conservative. Party of Khasi 
and Jaintia Tribal chiefs. Confined to Khasi and Jaintia 
Tribes in Assam 

Kuast Nationat Feperatep States Conrer- 
ence: Liberal. Confined to Khasi and Jaintia Tribes of 
Assam 

Kueput Savon: “Peasants League” Liberal. Confined to 
Gujarat part of Bombay State and Saurashtra. 

Kisan Kamoarn Paxsu: “Peasants and Workers Party” 
Neo-Communist. Confined to Maharashtra part of Bombay 
State 

Kisan Mazpoor Praja Paary 
Workers and People's Party” 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani 
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(KMP Party): “Peasants, 
Liberal, Party leader. 


Kaismixan Lox Pasty: “Peasants Party” — Liberal. Confined 
to Andhra part of Madras State, and Rajasthan. Party 
leader: Prof. N. G. Ranga. 

Nationat Association: Moderate Conservative. Con- 
fined to Kuki Tribe in Manipur State 

Lat Communist Paaty: “Red Communist Party” Neo- 
Communist. Confined to Punjab and Patiala and East 
Punjab States Union. 

Lox Sewax Sanou: “People’s Service League’ — Liberal 
Confined two a few districts of Bihar State 

Manipur Nationat Union: Sectarian, Moderate Conserva- 
tive. Against Manipur’s merger in Assam. Confined to 
Manipur State 

Manipur Ze_encrono Untwon: Moderate Conservative. Con- 
fined to Zelengrong sub-tribe of Naga Tribes of Manipur 
State. 

Mao Mariam Union: Sectarian, Moderate Conservative 
Confined to Mao and Mariam sub-tribes of Naga Tribes of 
Manipur State. 

Mizo Union: Sectarian, Conservative 
Tribe of Assam and Manipur States. 

Mostem Leaovue: Moslem Conservative. 

Peasants anD Workers Party (Shetkari Kamkari Paksh) : 
Neo-Communist. Confined to Marathi speaking districts 
of Bombay, Hyderabad, and Madhya Pradesh States. 
Party leader: S. S. More. 

Peorce's Democratic Front: Neo-Communist. Confined to 
Hyderabad State. 

Praja Party (Uttar Pradesh): “People's Party” — Con- 
servative. Party of Uttar Pradesh landlords. Confined to the 
State of Uttar Pradesh 

Puaya Santui Party: “People’s Peace Party” — Conservative. 
Organized by the ex-ruler of Manipur State. Confined to 
Manipur State. 

Puruswartat Pancnayat: “Refugee Association” 
ate. Confined to Ajmer State. 

Ram Rajya Parisnap: “God Rule Party” - 
servative. Party leader: Swami Karapatri. 
Revotutionary Sociauist Party or Inpia (RSPI): Radical 
Socialist. Confined to West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Travancore-Cochin States. Party leader: Jogesh Chatterjee. 
Sumomant Dat (Sikh Party): Sectarian Conservative. 
Confined to Punjab and Patiala and East Punjab States 

Union, Party leader: Master Tara Singh. 

Soctautist Party: Party leader, Jayaprakash Narayan. 

Tamu Nap Tomers Parry: Sectarian Conservative. Con- 
fined to a few districts of Madras State. 

Travancore Tami Nap Conoress: Liberal. Confined to 
Tamil speaking districts of Travancore-Cochin State. Merger 
of these districts with the Tamil Nad part of Madras 
State is the main demand. 

Unrrep Front or Lertists: Neo-Communist. Confined to 
Travancore-Cochin State. Constituted by CPI, RSPI, and 
the KSP. 

Unrtep Prooressive Broc: 
West Bengal. 

Unrrep Soctatist Oroanization (USO): Radical Socialist. 
Confined to West Bengal. 

ZaminDaR Leacue: “Landlords’ League 
Rural Rights Party. Confined to Punjab. 
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Confined to Mizo 


Moder- 


-Hindu Con- 


Neo-Communist. Confined to 


Conservative. 


Private Foreign Investment 
in Japan 


The following is condensed from T. Kubota, “Induc- 
tion of Private Foreign Capital in Japan after the 
War,” “Monthly Circular,” Mitsubishi Economic Re- 
search Bureau, Tokyo, November 1951. 


"ia oeonoata for technological assistance by foreign to 
Japanese firms have been more important in Japan 
since the war than foreign capital investment. Through 
August 1951 foreign private investments in Japan to- 
taled Y4.52 billion, or $12.55 million at the official 
exchange rate. Of this about three-fourths came from 
the United States and one-eighth from Great Britain, 
with a small amount from other countries. By far the 
greatest concentration (nearly two-thirds) was in the 
petroleum industry, followed by rubber and chem- 
icals. The following table shows investments through 
June 1951, to which must be added Y2.48 billion in- 
vested in July and August, of which about Y2 billion 
was in the oil industry. 


Amount paid ! 
(thousand yen) Percent 
Petroleum ........... . 833,350 40.9 
Rubber and leather... 312,644 15.3 
Chemical . 9.4 
Machinery ent equipment. 157,888 78 
Commerce and trade... 148,205 7.3 
Textile ......... 5.4 
Stone, clay, ond lat. 40,242 2.0 
11 
Other 10.8 
Total 2,029,749 100.0 


Throughout the world, according to a United Na- 
tions report in February 1950, long-term private for- 
eign investment since the war has been vary small in 
comparison with long-term government foreign invest- 
ment and private domestic investment. Private foreign 
investment has been concentrated in restricted areas 
and in profitable export industries, especially oil. Se- 
curity issues floated abroad, both bonds and stocks, have 
been on a small scale. Direct investment has been 
much more prominent; funds have been appropriated 
by the parent company in the home country or by its 
branches or subsidiaries abroad. A similar situation has 
existed in Japan. 

Most of the foreign investment in Japan, as well 
as technological aid, has come since 1949, when the 
economic stabilization program was inaugurated. All 


indicates acquisition value, not face 


1 “Amount paid” 
value. 
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Legislation governing foreign investment in Japan 
consists of a Cabinet Order of March 15, 1949, a 
Cabinet Order of January 14, 1950, and Law No. 163 


gether with three other persons. 

The Cabinet Order of March 15, 1949 was chiefly 
a control measure, covering technological assistance 
and acquisition of real estate, and did not provide 
for remittance abroad of payments for technical aid, 
dividends, interest, or amortization of capital. Hence 
the order was not effective in facilitating the import of 
capital. 

The Law of May 5, 1950 also covers technological 
assistance contracts and acquisition of stocks, bonds, 
or loans of Japanese firms. It guarantees the remittance 
abroad of payments for technological aid, dividends, 
interest, or amortization of principal, under certain 
conditions. The guarantee does not apply to profits 
from investments made with yen funds acquired by 
sale of stocks or by profits arising from business activ- 
ities in Japan. Loans or bonds are not “validated” 
unless they are incidental to technological assistance 
contracts or acquisition of stocks. Remittances guaran- 
teed by the law may be postponed if the balance of 
payments is unfavorable. This proviso was due to the 
existing exchange stringency and is to be relaxed as 
rapidly as conditions permit. 

In case of expropriation or compulsory purchase by 
government of foreign-owned property, the law stipu- 
lates that necessary funds shall be appropriated in the 
foreign exchange budget for the period of one year 
in order to assure payment to a foreign country by a 
foreign investor of the whole or a part of the amount 
receivable as the result of the expropriation or com- 


pulsory purchase. 
Technological’ Aid Contracts 


As of June 30, 1951, 80 contracts for 

assistance had been concluded, of which 59 were with 
American firms and 13 with Swiss. The majority of 
these were concluded in 1951, indicating that the 
increase in foreign investment was attributable not 
only to the enactment of the law guaranteeing remit- 
tances abroad, but also to the improvement of business 
conditions and the demand for technological aid as a 
result of the war in Korea. However, only 13 con- 
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has been direct investment, as no foreign bond issues 
could be floated until some arrangement had been 
made regardnig Japan’s prewar bonds held abroad. 
Foreign Investment Commission, established on May 
15, 1950, headed by the Chief of the Economic Stab- 
ilization Board, and including representatives of the 
Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of International 
Trade, and the Foreign Exchange Control Board, to- 
| 
| 
a 
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tracts were validated in July and August 1951. The 
80 contracts through June 1951 were divided by in- 


dustry as follows: 


Machinery _. 26 
Chemical 21 
Shipbuilding & trans- 

portation equipment_!1 
Metal 

The concentration in machinery and chemicals re- 
flects the need for technological improvement in these 
industries, and the extension of their markets in for- 
eign countries. Some of these contracts were new and 
others were renewals of arrangements made before the 
war. An announcement by the Foreign Investment 
Commission fn March 1951 indicated that technolog- 
ical aid would be especially welcome in the fields of 
chemicals, electrical equipment, machinery, metals, tex- 
tiles, pharmaceuticals, petroleum, ceramics, and mining. 
The majority of contracts were for ten years, 20 years 
being the longest and two years the shortest term. The 
Japanese companies involved were mostly large con- 
cerns, 

The most important technological aid contracts (new 
or renewal) were: 


Rubber and leather... 5 
Glass, clay & stone... 2 


Westinghouse Electric International Co. (US) and 
Mitsubishi Electric Co., Ltd. 

International Standard Electric Corp. (US) and Sumi- 
tomo Electric Works Co., Ltd. 

Zultzer Freres, S.A. (Switzerland) and Japan Steel 
Works, Ltd. 

Escher Wyss, Ltd. (Switzerland) and Kawasaki Dock- 
yard Co., Ltd. 

Carrier Corp, (US) and Toyo Carrier Kogyo Co., Ltd. 

Otis Elevator Co, (US) and Toyo Otis Elevator Co. 

National Cash Register Co. (US) and Japan National 
Cash Register Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. (US) and Yokohama Rubber Co. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. (Great Britain) and Japan Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. 

In only fourteen cases was technological assistance 
associated with sharing of capital. 

In 75 of the 80 contracts for technological aid, re- 
mittances abroad were guaranteed. Such remittances 
are estimated at $6.62 million for the first year, $6.73 
million for the second year, and $8.61 million for the 
third year. If these payments are capitalized at 5 per- 
cent per annum, their capital value would amount to 
about $130 million, which is ten times the amount of 
foreign investment in Japan made since the war. 

As regards acquisition of stocks or proprietary in- 
terest in Japanese concerns, there has been less activ- 
ity than in the field of technological assistance. Through 
June 1951, 130 cases were validated under the Cab- 
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inet order (remittances abroad being guaranted in only 
5), involving stocks valued at Y215.7 million; and 
under Law No. 163 104 cases were validated (with 
remittances guaranteed in 55 cases), involving stocks 
valued at Y1,824.1 million. The increase in the flow 
of investment was most remarkable in October-Decem- 
ber 1950 and April-June 1951. This resulted from (1) 
greater business activity due to the war in Korea, (2) 
anticipation of tax increases in investing countries, and 
(3) alleviation of Japanese restrictions. 

Later, in July 1951, the Caltex Oil Company in- 
vested about Y2 billion in the Japan Oil Company. 
The total investment in stocks at the end of August 
1951 was thus Y4.52 billion, involving 51.7 million 
shares of stock and 284 transactions. The bulk of this 
was direct investment by foreign enterprises, that is, 
investment in the nature of participation in the man- 
agement through acquiring stock. Payment was made 
chiefly in the form of foreign currency or its equival- 
ent in machinery, raw materials (such as crude pe- 
troleum), or other goods. A small portion was paid 
in Japanese currency obtained from business operations 
in Japan. 

It is too early to judge the effects of foreign invest- 
ment in developing the national economy. Unless the 
Japanese economy makes progress toward stability, 
foreign investment will become rather unstable and 
speculative. It will be difficult to introduce foreign 
capital which will really contribute to the Japanese 
economy while at the same time overcoming adverse 
factors in the balance of international payments. Pro- 
tective treatment of foreign capital in every quarter 
cannot be regarded as the only way to promote effec- 
tive foreign investment, yet without such treatment, the 
flow of foreign capital will be checked. 
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